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A LAYMAN'S QUESTION ABOUT THE "FREUDIAN WISH" 
AS INTERPRETED BY E. B. HOLT 

TO a layman interested in ethical education "The Freudian 
"Wish," by E. B. Holt, conies as a book of real stimulation. 
When tested by practical experience, the conclusions of the book 
seem manifestly to contain much that is true and practically help- 
ful. A critical rereading, however, has raised several questions, one 
of which touches upon the basic idea of the author, namely, the 
idea that the subjective nature of the soul is done away with. Holt 
maintains that subjective categories have been eliminated; that the 
superstition of a "subjective ego" has been banished. Is this true? 
As will shortly appear, the critical point in the transition from 
mere reflex action to "behavior," according to Holt, is a certain 
process of "integration." He nowhere defines or explains what this 
"integration" is, and I must confess that it looks to me strikingly 
like a "subjective category" and not very different from certaia 
doctrines of the soul that are maintained by subjectivists. 

Let me present my question in the form of a dialogue between 
Holt's text and my own marginal notes: 

Text. — "We shall do well if we consider this wish to be, as in 
fact it is, dependent on a motor attitude of the physical body, which 
goes over into overt action, etc." (p. 4). 

Marginal Note. — Is not the actual process vice versa, that is, the 
motor attitude dependent upon a mental disposition 1 

r.— "One will best, I think, not hypothecate to this end [i. e., 
to explain the energy which drives the machinery of 'wishing'] any 
such thing as 'psychic energy,' but look rather, for the energy as 
expended, in the nervous system, which does, in fact, establish the 
motor attitudes, etc." (p. 4). 

M. — Is it all, then, merely a complicated form of reflex action? 

T. — "It is clear, then, that of two opposed attitudes only one 
can be carried into effect; the other is 'suppressed' " (p. 5). 

M. — True. But why is the one chosen and the other left? 

T. — "In other words, by the combined operation of two reflexes 
the animal swims toward the light, while either reflex alone would 
only have set it spinning like a top. It now responds specifically in 
the direction of the light, whereas before it merely spun when 
lashed" (p. 53). 

M.—Bnt was it not trying to swim toward the light with the one 
reflex? It then also responded specifically to the light, even though 
ineffectively. 

T. — "The mere reflex does not refer to anything beyond itself" 
(p. 54). 
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M. — Did not the first reflex refer to the light quite as truly as the 
double reflex? 

T. — "And I believe that in fact this intelligence is solely the 
product of accumulated specific responses" (p. 56). 

M. — ^AU right, but how and where are they accumulated? 

r.— "This constant function, involving always the two things — 
living organism and environment — is that which constitutes behavior 
.... And we must not forget that 'purpose,' in any sense you 
may choose, howsoever intellectual or indeed moral, is precisely the 
same thing" (p. 59). 

M. — ^What is included here under the term "living organism"? 
Is not a purpose, or at least many a purpose, an idea or an ideal 
rather than merely a course of action? It is conceivable, and as 
a matter of fact often happens, that the same purpose may suggest 
different, if not opposed, courses of action, for example, the purpose 
of safeguarding the United States against foreign aggression. 

T. — "The impulses of the sensory pattern may be so weak as to 
produce no gross muscular contractions, but they will then cause 
varying degrees of muscular tonus; and this is that play of motor 
attitude which I have previously mentioned. It is thought. It 
differs from overt behavior only in the small degree of muscular 
action which it involves" (pp. 68-69). 

M. — Is thought always and necessarily a weaker reaction to en- 
vironment than action ? 

T. — "In short we can not do justice to the case of the bee, unless 
we admit that he is a citizen of a state, etc." (p. 79). 

M. — ^Whence comes his sense of citizenship? From a higher "in- 
tegration"? What is this integration? 

T. — "Or, is cognition different in principle from integrated re- 
flex behavior ? " (p. 82). 

M. — ^What is included in this word "integrated"? 

T. — ' ' There is indeed a mystery behind such motion, but science 
calls this mystery neither Helios, Neptune, nor vis viva, but simply 
motion ; and science will penetrate this mystery by more extended ob- 
servation of motion" (p. 85). 

M. — A thoroughly legitimate and valuable purpose, but will not 
science, in so doing, merely reveal another mystery? If motion is 
"explained" by some undefined and unexplained term, as psychic 
motion is "explained" in this book by the undefined and unex- 
plained term "integration," will the mystery be resolved? 

T. — "At best he [the man buying a house] could have told us, 
'I am intending to buy a house and to get my furniture in to-day'; 
exactly what we have observed. And if he told us his further inten- 
tions, these in turn could be as completely learned by watching his 
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movements; and more reliably, since men do both think and speak 
lies" (p. 88). 

M. — ^Action would not necessarily reveal all his thought and 
might be capable of several interpretations at any one point. Ac- 
tions often speak lies too. 

T. — "A man's conscious thoughts, feelings, and desires are de- 
termined by unconscious thoughts or 'wishes' which lie far deeper 
down, and which the upper, conscious man knows nothing of" 
(p. 88). 

M. — Is this not overstating an undeniable truth? I am per- 
fectly willing to grant, however, that this particular conscious 
thought of our author has been determined, or at least influenced, 
by the man deeper down. The overstatement is due to his philo- 
sophical presupposition. 

T. — "As reflexes become more and more integrated . . ." (p. 
91). "As integration advances . . . " (p. 92). "It totally ignores 
the work of integration ..." (p. 92). "... the subtler work- 
ings of integrated objective mechanisms ..." (p. 93). 

M. — What is this integration? 

T. — ". . . In this way action is, again, contrasted (as the 
'means') with the mental secret of action (the 'end'). This is an 
unfortunate way of looking at the matter, since in reality, as I have 
tried to show, that which is so contrasted with the subordinate action 
('means'), and is said to be a mentally entertained 'end' and quite 
different in nature from the means, is after all precisely another 
action ..." (p. 93). 

M. — ^Might not the "end" be the satisfaction of a sentiment in- 
volving no action at all ? 

T. — ". . . but I will point out, in passing, that without this 
fallacy of 'ends' we should never have been afflicted with that 
fantastic whimsy called 'hedonistic ethics'; which, I incline to think, 
is responsible for much of modern deviltry" (p. 94). 

M. — Perhaps so. I incline to think that without this fallacy of 
"ends" we should have no ethics at all save "hedonistic ethics." 

T. — "The prophetic quality of thought which makes it seem that 
thought is the hidden and inner secret of conduct is due to the fact 
that thought is the preceding labile interplay of motor settings, 
etc." (p. 94). 

M. — Very fine. But whence the motor settings and their inter- 
play, labile or non-labile? Integration? What is integration? 

T. — "No distinction can be found between function, wish, and 
purpose; in every case we are dealing with a dynamic relation be- 
tween the individual's living body . . . and some environmental 
fact .... The mechanism of the body incorporates the wish or 
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purpose .... But the soul is of course always and forever the 
purpose that is embodied, and not the mere matter . . . that as a 
mechanism embodies. The distinction is the same as that between the 
design which an inventor patents and the steel and brass in which 
the plan is tangibly realized" (p. 95). 

M. — If the "design which an inventor patents" is not the phys- 
ical plan drawn by him (i. e., mere matter again) then it must be 
his idea. If the soul corresponds to the inventor's design, that is, 
idea, whose idea is it ? Nobody's? In any case isn't this conception 
quite static? The appeal to Plato (p. 96) gives added color to the 
suggestion. 

T. — "Consciousness is not a substance, but a relation — ^the rela- 
tion between the living organism and the environment to which it 
specifically responds ; ..." (p. 96). 

M. — What is included in the term "living organism"? 

T.—" . . . the body is the knower ... " (p. 97). 

M. — ^We read (p. 95) : "The mechanism of the body incorporates^ 
the wish or purpose." Elsewhere in the book will and knowledge 
are identified. Elsewhere, also, it is stated that the purpose can not 
be reduced to unintegrated reflexes. It must therefore be an inte- 
grated body which is the knower. In what does this integration con- 
sist? Merely a multiplication of reflexes, or something different? 

T. — ". . . the wish . . . contemplates no end whatsoever, just 
as time itself infers no end" (p. 100). 

M. — What is meant here by "end"? Cessation of activity or 
(manifestly) a goal? The elimination of the first idea by adopting 
that of continuous process does not necessarily eliminate the second 
idea, i. e., that of an end or goal. We read (p. 10) : "An innate tend- 
ency or purpose of an infant is to put out its hand to touch fire." 
Is not this an "end," even though "another process"; and not 
"roughly and inexactly so" (p. 10), but definitely and exactly so? 

T. — "The above makes clear, I trust, how 'desire' is defined with- 
out recourse to subjective categories, and how 'desire' for 'ends' 
arises through mechanical integration" (p. 109). 

M. — How about higher "ends," such as the author's "desire" 
for truth? Are these caused by, or only accompanied by, "mechan- 
ical integration?" If caused thereby what is this integration? It 
looks dangerously like a "subjective category." 

T. — "If the boy has hitherto found in his father a truth-telling 
man, the father's talk will have conveyed to the boy, not a 'father 
says,' but a 'tobacco is' (injurious)" (p. 112). 

M. — ^Isn't there an end lurking about here, i. e., personal welfare? 

T. — "And specific modes of response toward him are established 
by the same integrative mechanism" (p. 115). 

1 Italics mine. 
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M. — ^But here the "integrative mechanism" recognizes such 
things as truth and right. Is it the mechanism that recognizes such 
things, or the integration^. What is this integration? More mechan- 
ism, or other than mechanism? 

T. — "And we can now see how and why suppressions occur in 
this world of ours. It is through lack of knowledge" (p. 128). 

M. — This strikes me as psychologically insufficient and, in part, 
untrue. May one not, with full knowledge, still engage in "sup- 
pression"? 

T. — "Right is that conduct, attained through discrimination of 
the facts, which fulfils aU of a man's wishes at once, supressing 
none" (p. 131). 

M. — This seems to me to go counter to ordinary life experience, 
being oftentimes impossible. 

T. — "And these ail hinge on the fallacy of ends: for a cer- 
tain 'desirable end' a man will do this 'in itself objectionable' deed. 
But then when the end is obtained he is grieved to discover that it 
turns out to be undesirable, and he finds that it is rendered unde- 
sirable because of the very deed by which he attained it" (p. 132) . 

M. — ^Yes, if the end is a concrete act or situation. The case cited 
will not necessarily arise if the end is a general principle. The evil 
noted is not due to ends in themselves, but to the kind of end adopted. 

T. — "The doctrine of the wish shows us that life is not lived 
for ends" (p. 132). 

M. — Whatever may be true of the lower forms of life, the higher 
forms (at least man) seem to live for nothing else. 

T. — "That is ethics 'from below.' The ethics 'from above' are 
a very different story. There Someone exhorts or obliges us to sup- 
press our wishes, and if we observe Someone a bit carefully we shall 
all too often find that he generously busies himself with suppressing 
the facts" (p. 133). 

M. — Is this a necessary fault in ' ' Someone, ' ' a necessary result of 
postulating a "Someone"? Is not the antithesis here drawn due 
rather to the fact that past "Someones," who have been fathered 
upon us by tradition, arose more or less divorced from fact ? Would 
not a Someone, who is a Someone of fact, be a real help ? Is he not, 
indeed, rather difficult to escape? It is either that or a Somsthing, 
the established truth of the factual world, set up by our author him- 
self as the one sanction of ethics. 

T. — "And this integration of reflex arcs, with all that they in- 
volve, into a state of systematic interdependence has produced some- 
thing that is not merely reflex action" (p. 155). 

M. — "Integration" is the most important factor in this book, but 
it is nowhere explained and is, for all practical purposes, a "deus 
ex machina. ' ' What is it ? 
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T. — "For such neural and reflex terms fail to seize that integra- 
tion factor which has now transformed reflex action into something 
else, i. e., behavior" (p. 157). 

M. — What is this "integration factor"? 

T. — "This hidden impetus was said to be the ultimate secret of 
psychical causation. But, alas, a secret!" (p. 158). 

M. — "Integration" is said to be the ultimate secret of psychical 
causation, but it is still, "alas, a secret!" 

T. — "This fact, that the immediate stimulus recedes in impor- 
tance is the interesting point about the integration of reflexes" (p. 
165). 

M. — Of highest interest. For, are these remote stimuli physical 
stimuli? Do they not tend to become ideas and ideals? Is not 
"integration," then, a tendency to respond to an idea or an ideal? 
"What sort of organism can thus respond to such stimuli ? 

T. — ". . . and the sole question which we need ever ask is, 'what 
is it doing?'" (p. 167). 

M. — What is the "it"? It has already been admitted that it is 
not the purely reflex organism. Is it the "integrated" organism? 
What is the integrated organism? Is it mind, soul? Where is it, 
within or without ? 

T. — "Behavior is any process of release which is a function of 
factors external to the mechanism released" (p. 167). 

M. — Here integration is not mentioned, but it is implied, for it is 
essential (as previously explained by the author) to the objective 
nature of the function. Otherwise we have merely reflex action, i. e., 
a function of factors withia the mechanism. But what is integration ? 

T. — "This fact offers no opening for the introduction here of 
'subjective categories': ..." (p. 168). 

M. — The elusive, unexplained category " integration" must be 
explained or run the risk of being dubbed a ' ' subjective category. ' ' 

T. — "And here, if anywhere, evolution turned a corner" (p. 
169). 

M. — We are told what is behind the corner, i. e., mere reflexes, 
and what is around the corner, i. e., behavior; but what is at the 
corner ? Our author says, ' ' Integration. ' ' But what is integration ? 
The mere word explains nothing and does not satisfy. 

T. — "Then presently one finds reflex movements that are due as 
one must (with Sherrington) agree, to 'so-to-say stored stimuli'; 
siace the immediate stimulus does not account for the reflex move- 
ment" (p. 169). 

M. — Here is a ray of light. But do not these "so-to-say stored 
stimuli" constitute a "subjective category"? WAaHs stored ? How 
and where is it stored? 
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T. — "Is it any wonder, then, that having ignored the ohjective 
functional reference of behavior, we are led into the superstition of 
'ideas' in the 'sensorium' which have an 'objective reference' to the 
environment?" (p. 171). 

M. — Is "integration" any less of a superstition? 

T. — "We have seen that behavior ... in so far accounts for the 
phenomena of cognition that it provides a content of knowledge, a 
wiUer, and a knower" (p. 177). 

M. — Isn't this over-metaphysical? Should it not rather be said, 
"provides a bunch of 'so-to-say stored stimuli' "? 

T. — "These various functions are of different degrees of integra- 
tion, and in a well-knit character they have become organized . . . 
with one another into higher forms of behavior ..." (pp. 196-197). 

M. — Different degrees of what ? How organized ? By integration ? 

T. — "That is to say, there is at any moment of life some course 
of action (behavior) which enlists all of the capacities of the organ- 
ism; this is phrased voluntaristically as 'some interest or aim to 
which a man devotes all his powers,' to which 'his whole being is 
consecrated'" (p. 197). 

M. — How else could it be phrased? Thus the spurned "end" is 
summoned to return in other garments. And yet we are told, "Life 
is not lived for ends." 

T. — "The more integrated behavior is harmonious and consist- 
ent behavior toward a larger and more comprehensive situation, 
toward a bigger section of the imiverse ; it is lucidity and breadth of 
purpose" (p. 197). 

M. — In other words, "An end set up by 'integration.' " "What 
is this integration so gifted in the capacity for formulating and 
pursuing ends ? 

T. — "According to this view the soul is not substantial and not 
corporeal ; but it is concrete, definite, empirically observable, and in 
the living body incorporated — a true 'entelechy' " (p. 201). 

M. — The soul is not the body, for it is "incorporated" in it. It is 
"not corporeal." Is it idea? Whose idea? If it is not an idea, 
must it not be some separate spirit-thing ? 

I am not seeking to criticize this book, for I do not consider my- 
self competent for such a task. And besides I enjoyed it very much 
and have profited greatly from it. I am merely seeking further in- 
formation regarding certain things which are not clear to me. In 
particular, the exact meaning and significance of "integration" has 
not been made clear to me, and the whole question hinges upon this 
point. Integration is not defined or explained, and is consequently 
not proved to be "objective." Until it is so proved can it fairly 
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be said that the "superstition of subjective categories" has been en- 
tirely discarded? 

Lucius Hopkins Miller. 
Princeton University. 



EEVIBWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Is Conscience an Emotionf Hastings Eashdall. Boston and New York : 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1914. Pp. 200. 

This book is made up of three lectures, delivered as the West Lectures, 
at the Leland Stanford Junior University. The lectures were not written 
for the erudite student of ethics, but they aim to make certain problems 
clear to the ordinary intelligent reader. In this Mr. Eashdall is successful, 
for the lectures are clear and concise, and bring out his points in an inter- 
esting and entertaining way. 

In the first lecture, Mr. Eashdall assumes that we have moral judg- 
ments, that we attach distinctive meaning to the terms " right " and 
" wrong." The question to be discussed is whether our moral judgments 
are the work of Eeason, and so objectively valid, or whether they may be 
ultimately reduced to any kind of feeling or emotion or " moral sense." 

Let no one think that this is an idle question, that as long as we do 
know the difference between right and wrong, it does not much matter 
how we know it, that a rose by any other name would smell as sweet. Mr. 
Eashdall warns us that our beliefs and destinies, our faith in God, and our 
hopes of immortality, are bound up with the way in which we answer this 
question. With this warning in our ears, we sit up and pay attention to 
the lecture. 

Mr. Eashdall gives a brief history of the way different men have 
answered this question — Hobbes, Locke, Hutcheson, and Hume. Hume 
brought out the real meaning of the "moral sense" school, started by 
Hutcheson, and Hume represents its logical outcome. He says that moral- 
ity is simply another name for the fact of social approbation. Such a 
theory, reducing morality to mere feeling, has no place for an absolute 
ought and for ethical objectivity. For men may differ in what excites 
approbation as they differ in any sense judgment. But, asks Mr. Eashdall, 
is this so ; can morality be reduced to a matter of taste ? Have we not got 
in our minds an idea of " ought " ? And this " consciousness of an objec- 
tive ought " must be derived from the intellectual part of our nature. 
" No mere emotion could give one such an idea." " If you ask, ' how am 
I to tell that the notion of duty is not mere emotion in disguise ? ' . . . 
I reply, ' How do you know that the multiplication table is not the same 
thing as a feeling of acquisitiveness ?'"..." What reason have you for 
supposing that the judgment 2 + 2 = 4 may not be a subjective illusion, 
or that two straight lines can not enclose a space ? We have no reason for 
believing anything, except the fact that we can not help believing it. If 
the notion of duty is as inexpugnable a notion of the human mind as the 



